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Preface 


The intellectual, psychological and historical aspects 
of the fidstratattvavinirnaya and its consequent impor¬ 
tance even today, notwithstanding the subsequent 
desertion of its original cause by the author, would be 
amply borne out by the following Introduction. No 
further apology is therefore needed for publication of 
this hitherto hidden work. 

In this Sastratattvavmirnaya the author appears 
mostly on the defensive. However, the SaddarSana- 
darpana , his own post-conversion work, is exactly of the 
type of Miss Mayo’s Mother India , putting forth sweep¬ 
ing generalisations against Hindu Religion and Philoso¬ 
phy on the basis of some alleged deficiencies in pai ticu- 
lars. The Christian Mission in its anti-Hindu zeal has 
naturally given a wide circulation to that work just as 
the British Conservatives had patronised Miss Mayo’s 
work. But while the anti-Indian attitude of the 
Churchill group has now almost cooled down with the 
dawn of Indian independence, the Christian missionaries 
still seem to be harping on their old tunes. In his 
foreword to the recent 1950 edition of the Saddar&ana- 
darpana, Rev. P. John of Patna states:— 
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Thus the new edition of the SaddarSanadarpana has 
been flung by the missionaries as a weapon to challenge 
the present stray attempts for revival of India’s ancient 
culture ! Is it not therefore now proper and opportune 
for the world to learn also what this very author had 
said in the matter before he embraced Christianity ? 
The alleged divine revelation to which the missionaries 
had attributed his sudden change of heart need not 
engage today’s critics as it was not passed as genuine 
even by his own younger brother and other contempora¬ 
ries (vide the Introduction). 
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INTRODUCTION 


In my paper "Sastratattvavinirnaya: the Work and 

its Author'’ published in the March 
The Work 1942 issue of the New Indian Antiquary 1 

it has been shown that the Sdstratatt- 

mmmrnaya is a work by the well-known Pandit 
Xilakantha 6astri Gore alias Father Nehemiah Goreh 
(=N) and that it was composed by him about four years 
before his conversion by way of refutation of the 
doctrines of Christianity and defence of the tenets of 
orthodox Hinduism, most probably as a rejoinder to 
John Muir’s Sanskrit work entitled Mataparifad. 

I 

The Sdstratattvavinirnaya consists of 784 anustubh 

verses divided into six chapters of 
Short Synopsis varied dimensions* The contents of 

each chapter, which can be discerned 
grossly from its title noted in the respective colophon, 
may be outlined here very briefly. 

Chapter 1 opens with the author's obeisances to 

God Visgu and to his father Sivarama 
Chapter i and mother Girija and short prologue 

wherein he mentions his own name 
( =Nilakantha) and the title of the present work. Then 
the author sets to deal with the question whether the 
creed of Christianity is worth accepting or not. In the 

1. NIA, Vol. IV, No. 12, Pp. 897-413. 
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course of a short discussion he examines the so-called 
rational mode of Christian missionaries (adopted in 
the Mcttaparlksd) of sifting the divine character or 

otherwise of a particular creed and logically dismisses 
their conclusion that Christianity is a creed of divine 


« • 


origin. 

By way of furnishing an illustration of the 

author’s style, the arguments in this 
Sperzmn of the discussion may be noticed here briefly. 

Author s Arguments . * 

The veterans of Christianity lay down 
that a creed to prove itself to be of divine origin requir¬ 
es its original promulgator to be endowed with divine 
and supernatural powers such as have been observed by 
eye-witnesses, have been successfully tested by adver¬ 
saries and have been recorded by contemporary authors 
in their works; and they force the conclusion that 
their own religion is of divine origin since it satisfies 
all these requirements. However, our author denies a 
logical validity to the conclusion on’the ground that no 
part of the premises can be established logically. How 
can we in the present age decide that Jesus Christ who 
flourished centuries ago was really endowed with divine 
and supernatural powers ? The statement that the 
so-called' powers in the prophet had been marked by 
eye-witnesses and had been successfully tested by his 
adversaries cannot be accepted except on the evidence 
of the myths recorded in the New Testament. Are we 
to accept everything in that scripture as true ? If that 
be the case, where lies the necessity even of the 
testimony of those myths since the desired conclusion 
can be dictated straight by the direct statements to the 
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effect in the scripture ? Cannot a scripture bent on false¬ 
ly assigning a divine origin to its creed invent unreal 
and imaginary myths and counter-myths to support its 
statements ? The argument that the events of the myths 
had been recorded simultaneously with their occurrence, 
too, cannot be pressed too far. How are we to ascertain 
that the so-called observers observed scientifically and 
recorded truly the prophet’s miraculous feats, unless 
we rely blindly on the statements of the scripture 
itself ? Why are the chances of misconception or 
mis-statement denied only in the case of these recorders 
and not in that of the other contemporaries who to the 
last did not incur any faith in the prophet’s so-called 
powers and capacities ? Even today we find several wise 
and learned men readily accepting as real various 
mysterious myths which, as a matter of fact, are unreal 
in themselves and are coined only freshly, but that does 
not go to prove that the myths are real To say that 
the creed is of divine origin because others accepted it 
even at the cost of several hardships and sacrifices is 
no argument: We find that people are prepared to 
undergo hardships and make sacrifices even for a fruit 
that has no direct testimony for its existence, simply 
due to their faith in it. Vide, for instance, the ease of 
people committing suicide at Allahabad (with a view 
to attaining salvation or desired birth subsequently). 

In Chapter 2 the author refutes 1 the Christian 

missionaries’ argument- that- Hindu 
Chapter 2 - systems of Philosophy are false 

inasmuch as they contradict each 
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other and abound in flaws. His main point is that the 

Heaven’s sense as embodied in the Hindu Sastras is 
very deep and generally incomprehensible and it cannot 
be dismissed simply because ignorant or inconversant, 
people find fault with it. He then shows thatTmore 
senous flaws are found plentifully in the Bible which 
he logically proves to be a work of purely human 
composition. He finds fault with the treatment in the 
Bible of a number of problems, e. g., necessity of belief 
in Christ’s divine powers as the only means of salvation, 
the fate of non-believers and ignorant persons after 
death, blind and other sorts of crippled persons being 
restored to their eyesight and other respective senses 
by Christ simply due to their faith in him 1 , non-eternal 
character of soul and non-recognition of past and future 
life and action, Christian conception of God, God’s 
creation of the world and worldly beings and the mode, 
motives, etc. relating to the same, His conferment on 
men of intellect and freedom of will and action which 
often lead them astray and prove impediments in their 
way of bliss, thereby contradicting the conception of 
God as all-knowing, all-compassionate, etc., the cause 
and purpose of human suffering, punishment to sinners 
and non-believers, the Satan’s evil operations on human 
mind, advent of sin and evil on the earth and absence 
thereof in the heaven, conception of salvation as 
enjoyment of celestial pleasures, non-recognition of 
salvation etc. in the case of birds and beasts, etc., etc., 
and demonstrates logically how rationality really goes 
with Hindu Metaphysics and not with Christian Meta- 

1 Ct. St. Matthew 9 , 17 , etc. St Mark 5, 7, 8 etc, etc. 
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physics. He does not fail to remark that the Bible pas¬ 
sages discussed by him are selected simply by way of 

illustration and that, strictly speaking, not a single 
passage in that scripture is logically free from flaws. 

In Chapter 3 the author states that genuine scrip¬ 
tures relating to God or deriving their 
Chapter s origin from God are generally pre¬ 

gnant with deep sense and hence in¬ 
comprehensible to human intellect in their entirety. 
The Hindu scriptures (viz. the Gratis, the Sm rtis, the 
Puranas, the DarSanas, etc.) are of the same type and 
one should not indulge in finding fault with them, for, 
human reason in itself is quite incompetent to judge 
them. One must view with faith alone the myths 
recorded and the rites prescribed therein and must not 
question their merit, propriety or authenticity. It is not 
possible for a layman to discern exactly the Almighty’s 
object behind performing some mysterious feat or 
promulgating a particular religious code with a view to 
human welfare. In the case of the B%ble , too, the charge 

* Vi* 

of improbability can be levied against several myths, 
e g. the dialogue between Eve and the serpent 1 ; mutual 
inconsistency is found in several passages, e. g. narra¬ 
tions of various genealogies, etc.; unscientific treatment 
is met with at many places, e. g. attribution of the 
feature of revolution or rotation to the Bun®, etc The 
reason why the dubious passages are not so numerous 
in the Bible as in the Puranas is that its bulk as also its 
number of myths is extremely small. All the divine 


1 . Genesis 3. 

2. Vide the author s ou n note on III 6 
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scriptures, notwithstanding the difference in their treat- 
merits, unanimously aim at enhancing men’s addiction 
to God. It cannot be that salvation is attainable only 
by the mode prescribed in the Bible ; in fact, God is 
equally concerned with the weal of all countries and 
nations, whether Christian or non-Christian. The Chris¬ 
tians are at liberty to place their faith on their own 
scriptures but they have no business to condemn the 
Hindu scriptures which can be understood truly only 
when the original sense and spirit behind them are 
grasped. It is in the fitness of things that scriptures 
dealing with God who is Himself undefinable should be 
of a very serious character and consequently unintelligi¬ 
ble to ordinary persons. In fact, they become quite 
intelligible and marked with logical sequence when they 
are perused by enlightened persons with faith and in 
the light of their original sense and spirit. On the other 
hand, the Christian scriptures relating to God are evi¬ 
dently not divine as they are quite easy to grasp and 
reveal the raw intellect of their obviously human 
authors. 

The author then alludes again to the deficiencies 
in Christian Metaphysics and Theology and defends the 
Hindu customs of idol-worship and utterance of God’s 
name. Further on, however, he says that it may be \ hat 
God originally published His own Philosophy in its 
entirety and true form in India which v^as full of 
enlightened people and later on imparted in the Chris¬ 
tian and Islamic countries only such part-true forms 
of His worship as could be picked up by their less 
intelligent inhabitants. .Finally* he appeals to the an- 
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tagonists of Hinduism to peruse the Hindu scriptures 
with faith alone whence all doubts and misgivings 
concerning them would surely disperse. 

Chapter 4 is devoted mainly to show in detail how 

6raddha (=faith) alone is essential in 
Chapter 4 dealing with religious scriptures and 

how Tar ha (-wordly and conjectural 
reasoning) is quite foreign to that field. The author 
shows elaborately and with the help of illustrations 
how arguments after arguments would rise up in a 
limitless manner, and religion, along with all its envi¬ 
ronments, viz. God, divine worship and other rites, the 
heaven and the hell, etc., would lose itself into nothing¬ 
ness as soon as one resorts to Tarka which, though 
itself based on no other footing than the fickle and 
fallible human intellect, strikes at the very root of 
religion. However, the author says in agreement with 
Manu, it is not improper to employ Tarka concurrently 
with the Yedas and the Sastras with the object of gain¬ 
ing proficiency in religion and in matters concerning it. 
Finally the author remarks that wise Hindus cannot 
relax their faith on their age-long religion although 
ignorant missionaries relying solely on Tarka raise grave 
issues against it and he appeals to his co-religionists 
longing for their own well-being to continue unham¬ 
pered their implicit faith in their own scriptures, which 
by all means are the best of their kind in the world. 

In Chapter 5 the author says he would put forth 

(in the next chapter) his lines of 
Chapter 5 reasoning (=upapattis) to justify such 

matters of Hindu Sastras as though 
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quite valid are difficult to explain. However, the 
scriptures are themselves a self-evident proof and 
are not in the least dependent on reasoning for their 
establishment. In fact, reasoning exists for the scrip¬ 
tures and not the scriptures for reasoning 1 . One must 
take for granted their entire statements and employ 
reasoning only to establish them and not to refute 
them. Nothing of religion can be established if religious 
scriptures are made to depend on pure reasoning, but 
once their self-validity is accepted primarily, harmoni¬ 
ous reasoning may be profitably employed with the 
help of illustrations etc. to justify various matters 
concerning religion. As regards his proposed lines of 
reasoning to justify a few apparently dubious matters 
in the Hindu scriptures, the author says that they are 
presented by him because they appeared appropriate to 
his mind and not because they are final in their own 
form. In case some of them are found to be faulty, in¬ 
telligent persons should replace them with others more 
appropriate and faultless but should not use them as a 
means to condemn the scriptures themselves on their 
account. 


Chapter 6 is the lengthiest and is divided into 
two halves. 


In the first half the author puts forth his promis- 


Chap ter 6: 


First 'Half 


ed solutions of a number of dubious 
and vexed problems pertaining to or¬ 
thodox Hinduism. The more impor- 


l. Vide V. 32-5S, etc. "wherein the author shows, bv wav of illustration 
how several passages in the Bible, too, would have to be dismissed if thev 
are put to pure logical test. 
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tant of the solutions are briefly as follows:— (i) As to 
why there is such a large host of Hindu schools of 
thought contradicting each other and bewildering the 
seekers of truth, the author says that there is, in fact, 
no real conflict among them as regards the final aim. 
All the schools unanimously hold that the correct and 
accurate knowledge of the Supreme Self is the only 
means of salvation. Of course, it is mainly the Vedanta 
system that imparts that knowledge in its true and 
exact form. Still, other schools and systems (Sankhya, 
Nyaya, Saivism, Vaisnavism, etc.) were created by the 
Almighty for the benefit of persons of inferior quali¬ 
fications, talents and tastes that are unable to pick up 
or follow the lore of Vedanta These secondary schools 
and systems lead their followers by various paths, 
roundabout though easier, thereby improve their quali¬ 
fications etc. and thus render them fit and competent 
enough for the acquisition of perfect knowledge as im¬ 
parted by the Vedanta. Thus all these schools and sys¬ 
tems, passing by different and mutually opposed roads, 
ultimately reach the same goal as the Vedanta, though 
after considerable delay. Since their mutual conflict is 
finally resolved into nought and since men can without 
any difficulty take recourse to any one of them suited 
to their qualifications etc., no harm as such accrues to 
Hinduism on their account, (ii) As to the exclusive 
exaltations of particular deities in the various sectarian 
systems, the author says that all through these one and 
the same God is dealt with under the garb of various 
distinguishing attributes, of different choices but really 
having no concern with, or effect^on, God Himself. It 
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is an established practice of the wise to take recourse 
to unreal descriptions (as in the case of stating that 
the moon is on the branch of a tree or on the top of a 
mansion) for explaining subtle matters, and hence their 
employment cannot render the divine Hindu systems 
human or false, (iii) As regards the deviations in the 
narrations of myths in the various Puranas etc., the 
author says that they are due either to Kalpabheda or 
to Arthavada. Many a time the so-called conflict in the 
passages is only apparent and it disappears as soon as 
the veiled sense in the passages is grasped with the help 
of logic, (iv) Answering the charge that the various 
Vedic works differ with each other from the point of 
view of language and style, the author says that he finds 
the language and style to be one and the same through 
all the Yedic Sariihitas, Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
except in the case of a few Atharvan Upanisads 1 which 
are obviously not genuine. If the language and style 
of the Samhitas and the Brahmanas appear sometimes 
to sound different from those of the Upanisads, it is 
due to their subject, and not their authorship, being 

w 

different. If a scholar were to write a work on Yya- 
karana and another work on Nyava, the'style, though 
his own, would seem to differ in each case. (Y) The 
allusions in the Hindu divine scriptures to compara¬ 
tively late events are obviously due to the all-knowing 
and all-foreseeing character of their author viz. God 
and to the ever-rotating character of the cycle of world¬ 
ly events, (vi) Prayers, oblations, etc., though addressed 
or offered to minor Deities (e. g., Indra, Agni, etc.), all 

3 The author probably has m his xmnd the popular Upanisads like 
the Ga*a^atycUTiarvaMrfa, etc. 
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ultimately reach the Supreme God (viz. Visnu), who 
pleased at their merits, has appointed them to function 
as His esteemed agents in the ritualistic worships, 
(vii) The charges levied by critics against Krsna’s cha¬ 
racter as God are refuted. There could have been no 
immoral motive behind Krsna' , s sports with the Gopis 
in his boyhood, and the Puranic stories relating those 
sports are found invariably to promote pious devotion 
and not immoral practices among people. Moreover, 
Krsna never indulged in those sports after he was in¬ 
vested with the sacred thread, w r henceforth his entire 

4 

activities were directed towards the propagation of 
Dharma alone. The statements in the Vimupurana etc 
that Krsna was only a partial incarnation of Supreme 
God, etc. are not meant to be taken literally, (viii) The 
measurements of AkaSa, Prfchvi, etc. recorded in the 
Puranas are not to be taken in tbeir literal sense. They 
only mean that the Creator of those huge substances 
who is the mam theme of the Puranas is immeasurably 
huge, (ix) The caste-system laid down in the Slstras is 
not faulty or irrational. Persons, as a result of their 
good or evil deeds in the past lives, come, reasonably 
enough, to be born in their subsequent lives as Brl- 
hmanas, Ksatriyas, VaiSyas or Madras, (x) The non- 
Yedic Smrtis have been purposely created by the Al¬ 
mighty to be imposed, by way of punishment, on per¬ 
sons of base tastes and vile temperaments who are 
easily deluded into the snare. Pious and enlightened 
minds, however, discard or evade them, at once detecting 
the Almighty’s motive behind creating them. 
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In the second half the author furnishes a brief. 

Chapter e Y e ^ lucid and vivid, exposition 1 of 

Second Half the (Advaita* Vedanta Philosophy and 

demonstrates logically and with the 
help of illustrations how the entire structure of that 
divine system is built on a most rational and unshakable 
foundation. 

In both the halves of Chapter 6, as elsewhere, 
the author incidentally points out several deficient 
passages in the Christian Philosophy 3 and tries to prove 
on comparison how the corresponding treatment in the 
Vedanta and other Hindu DarSanas alone is tenable. 
He concludes after making an appropriate eulogy of 
Hindu Religion and its scriptures and noting the date 
(&aka 1766=a. 1844-45 A. C.) and place ( Ka$l=Banaras) 
of his composition of the work. 



The Sdstratattvavinirnaya is thus a work by a 
„ , „ . talented Banaras Pandit of much 

Brief Bemeiv # , - , _ . , 

o/the Work religious zeal who had not only mas¬ 
tered the orthodox Hindu systems of 
Philosophy and other branches of learning but had also 
studied closely and critically the Old and New Testaments 
of the Bible and had also acquainted himself with the 
elements of modem sciences as current in his time. 
His excellent command over Sanskrit 3 is displayed 


1 Vide also the author’s own explanatory note on VIb 158. 

8. Vide Via. 153ff., 184ff., VIb. 28fF., 86ff. ? 104ff., 141ff T etc. 

8. The fact that the author was then only a youth of nineteen adds fur¬ 
ther significance to this feature. 
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abundantly in the work and his thorough grasp of the 

Hindu feist ras, especially the Advaita Vedanta and 

Nvava-VaiSesika systems, is maryellous. His style, 
« * * «» «• 

though occasionally marked with rhetorical repetitions, 
is fluent and lucid and his treatment vivid and elegant. 
Although he generally treads the stock path of old-type 
Pandits, his lines of arguments and counter-arguments 
are tolerably critical and one can easily follow them as 
he very often makes use of appropriate illustrations to 
explain his points Numerous passages like— 


jsqcT {| (H 2), 

**(% im: ^i^r: \ 


m^cTf f% £jr3*r ^ ^*rr: \\ (iv. og 


• ^ rs 





^ 9TTS*T SI'TCKTO: || (YI a. 202 



n (yi b 159 ), 

5^fffl3fra 5T.fr *t ?5|3U% SSgff&H: I 

twraif3fT^wr: IT ( yi b. 179 ), etc. 


% 

reveal that the author was sorely distressed in his 
heart at the migrations of his co-religionists into the 
fold of Christianity as the result of strenuous anti- 
Hindu preachings of Christian missionaries, supple¬ 
mented bv their own ignorance, and that he wrote the 

i 

present work as a genuine measure to put a check to 
that sort of affairs. It will have to be granted that 
herein the author has at his own inspiration made and 
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put on lasting record a strong rationalistic case for 
Hinduism against Christianity. 



However, our knowledge regarding tlie author 

and his environments would remain 
Raflical C1 ™ r '9 e awfully incomplete if it stopped only 

in the Author * r , rr * 

with what the Sdstratattvavmirnaya 
si ates or suggests in the matter, for, N is known to 
have revolted against himselt and to have, only 
tour years later, actually embraced Christianity to 
prove a most formidable antagonist to his original faith 
for the rest of his life ! The following brief account of 
N is based on a short Hindi biography of N 1 published 
by the Christian Literature Society for India, on other 
published sources, and also on some divergent details 
gathered by me personally from some descendants of 
his ex-relations and other conversant persons at Bana¬ 
nas and other places. 


Ills Earlier 
Career 


N was born on 8. 2.1823 in a Citpavana Brahman a 

family of Maharistra surnamed Gore 
that had migrated first to Bundel- 
khand and later on to Banaras. His 
father Sivarama Pant Gore was one of the five sons of 
Dinakara Pant Gore who was a retired Dew&n af 
Nawab Ali Bahadur of Banda. Many other ^members 


X. Life of Father Goreh -vffaJT fTtRT, 2nd 

edition, Allahabad, 1927 Late Rev A. Russel Graham of the Canadian 

Mission, TJjjam, took the pains of kindly procuring a copy of this book for 

me in 1941 I have shown m my paper m the EIA that the reckoning Of 

time as also the recording of dates m this biography is sometimes inaccu¬ 
rate or gross. 
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of this Gore family, too, previously or subsequently 
held high offices under rulers of various small states m 
Bundelkhand including the Peshwas of Chitrakot who 
were interned at Bareillv after the Mutiny of lr»57. N’s 

a « 

mother Girija Bai, too, hailed from an aristocratic 
Citpavana family surnamed Damle holding a small jagir 
at KaSipnrd in Bundelkhand X was invested with 
sacred thread c. 1833 and since then he began to per¬ 
form with ardent devotion the rites and worships 
ordained for Brahman as. G\ 1837 he was married to his 
first wife Parvati Bai who, however, died after a few 
months. He had to lead subsequent six or seven years 
as a young widower until in 1844 1 he married his 
second wife LaksmI Bai He began his studies in Veda 

and Sanskrit in his very childhood and as a very shining 

*• ■ 

student attained proficiency in Vyakarana, Nyiya-Vai- 
fiesika, Vedanta and other DarSanas and in other bran¬ 
ches of oriental learning, too, at an early age. He also 
simultaneously picked up English. Urdu and Bengali, 
besides, of course. Marathi and Hindi, and versed him¬ 
self in the available important literatures of all those 
languages. For some reasons lie disapproved of the 
Deity 2 that was hereditarily worshipped in the family 

1 It appears that N’s second marnage took place m this jeaV aftei 
he had commenced the composition of the Saairatatiiatmupapa since 

therein we meet passages like II. lllff 

1 atouraftrw Mm*i 11 *n% rerci * asireR 

Risrfo { *ir 3 II etc) speaking indirect¬ 

ly for the authors si ate of bereavement at that time 

2 The Hindi biography mentions Mahadeva or 6iva to be N’s old 
family-deity. However, all the present members of this Qore family say 
that their hereditary family-deity is Bhairava-J ogefivari 
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and liimself became a staunch devotee of God Visnu 1 

m • 

in supersession of that Deity. This aroused adverse 
criticism among his acquaintances, some of whom went 
so far as to forecast that N would convert himself into 
a Christian some day ! 

The Christian Mission of Great Britain was allow¬ 
ed to land on the soil of British 

Company Govern- J n< ^ a on }y about the first decade of 

uient and Christian 

Musvm the nineteenth century. But since then 

within a very short period it spread 
the network of its multifarious activities throughout 
the country. The authorities of the East India Company 
that had gradually swallowed the various parts of 
India one after another by 1818 were now finding it 
hard to digest them calmly on account of their religious, 
social, linguistic and other sorts of foreignism to the 
country, mutual differences in all these respects pre¬ 
vailing among people of different provinces and obs¬ 
tinacy of members of government service, especially of 
military service, drawn from the two major commu¬ 
nities against obeying new laws and orders violating 
their age-long religious customs and practices. The 
Company therefore decided to put an end to the 
nationalistic individuality of the Indian people and 
generate among them attachment to Britain and the 
British by adopting all possible measures, many of 
which were incompatible with the Company’s previous 
policy of non-intervention in religious and social affairs 
of the subjects. Thus, in supersession of all the Indian 

1 . Of 1.1,8, Via.. 136fF, VIb. 16o, etc., which bear testimony to N’a 
close attachment to ViP7n or Kresna. 
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languages, English was now adopted as the Court lang¬ 
uage and medium of instruction for the whole of India. 
Laws striking at the religious beliefs and social customs 
of the major Indian communities were enacted one 
after another with the mam aim of tightening the 
British grip of India, though declaredly for the welfare 
of the Indians, and they were enforced everywhere 
with all strictness The new rulers now also felt that 
their task ahead would be rendered considerably easier 
if the two major religions of India were forthwith 
uprooted and replaced by their own faith, viz., Chris¬ 
tianity. Enthusiastic co-operation in respect of steps 
in this direction naturally came from the missionaries, 
who were at this juncture extremely elated at their 
kinsmen’s late sweeping successes m Christianising the 
ignorant aboriginal masses of the Continents of Africa 
and America. 


Steps were accordingly commenced per a cleverly 

drawn semi-secret plan which not only 

nJiZla GhFlMa ' involved ^“try-wide preaching pro- 

paganda, fair or foul, by the miss¬ 
ionaries but also meant to take full advantage of social 
splits and loopholes, conventions and prejudices based 
on superstition, and •weaknesses of reason and sentiment 
prevailing among the Hindus and the Mohammedans, 
especially the former. All State aid to temples and 


mosques was stopped abruptly and huge funds from 
the State Exchequer were showered on churches and 


their bishops. High social status, State employment on 
high salaries, and other sorts of social and pecuniary 
attractions were allowed to be associated with conver- 
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sions of Hindus and Mohammedans into Christians. In 
the case of disputes of converted persons with their 
unconverted kinsmen in matters of estates, wives, 
children, etc., the government usually sided with the 
former and managed to frame necessary fresh laws to 
suit its convenience in this respect. Clergymen were 
employed to attract street people in civil areas and to 
keep engaged during idle hours the illiterate sepoys in 
military lines with their sermons and lectures praising 
Christ and his religion and abusing Hinduism and Islam 
and their deities, prophets, etc. Numerous missionaries 
were also recruited to the high posts of military 
colonels and commanders and they freely carried on 
their conversion propaganda among Indian soldiers 
almost undetected. Parties were occasionally arranged 
in military barracks at the close of which the miss¬ 
ionary commanders or clergymen used to step in to 
disclose the prohibited nature of the dinner items and 
on that account to declare all the Indian partakers to 
have been Christianised. Deliberate use of cow and pig 
fat in the notorious new cartridges, along with order 
to bite off their greasy portion with teeth instead of 
tearing it away with hands as previously, ultimately 
leading to the Sepoys’ Mutiny of 1857, was one of the 
last secret steps taken by the rulers in this direction. 


Most of the government share in the execution of 

this plan was supposed to be secret 
and when vehement criticism ap¬ 
peared, the rulers used to rush forth to 

disown government participation or at least to deny the 
alleged evil motives behind the action criticised. For 


Jffmdence for 
Riders 1 Motives 
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several years even the use of cow and pig fat in the 
1857 cartridges, nothing less than the suspected motives 
behind it, was flatly denied by the rulers, hut late 
research of old records has now actually produced the 
contractors’ agreements, tenders and bills in respect of 
supplies of both sorts of fat to the Dum-Dum factory. 
The government's intentions in these respects have 
sometimes abruptly leaked out through the tongues and 
pens of some topmost authorities Thus Macaulay, who 
had a great hand in the framing of a major portion of 
the government scheme in this respect and was there¬ 
fore well aware of the rulers’ motives behind it, wrote 
in 1886: “It is my firm belief that, if our plan of edu¬ 
cation is followed up, there would not be a single ido- 
lator in Bengal thirty years hence.” 1 Mangles, the 
Chairman of the Directors of the East India Company, 
said in the House of Commons in 1857: u Providence 
lias entrusted the extensive empire of Hindusthan to 
England in order that the banner of Christ should 
wave triumphant from one end of India to the other. 
Everyone must exert all his strength that there may 
be no dilatoriness on any account in continuing in the 
country the grand work of making all India Christian.” 
Some colonels and commanders declared even through 
newspapers that they had entered the army with the 
express purpose and object of destroying the Sepoy’s 
religion. The Commander of Bengal Infantry wrote in 
a Government Report that he had been continuing 

1 . Macaulay’s letter to his mother^ dated October 12, 1836 These 

quotations along with several additional pertinent details would be found 
culled together m V D Savarkar’s The Indian War of Independence 
(Bombay, 1947), Vp. 58-66, and m several other recent works dealing with 
the causes of the Mutiny of 1857. 
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uninterruptedly for twenty-eight years the policy of 
Christianising the military and that it was a part of 
his military duty to save the souls of heathens from 
Satan ! However, as a result of the events of 1857, the 
gov ernment itself and its policy pertaining to religious 
and social matters of the Indians and its association 
with the missionaries’ activities underwent considera¬ 
ble modification amounting almost to State neutrality 
in religious affairs of the subjects. 

When N was in his teens, the streets and ghats of 

Banaras had already been accustomed 
Reaction on the re sound ~ with the missionaries’ 

Author 

harangues showering poisonous abuse 
on Hinduism and its deities Rama, Krsna, Siva, etc., 
beside their very temples The harangues, of course, 
caused headache to the Hindus generally, but usually 
were not challenged or controverted on the spot by 
literate residents either out of indifference or fear lest 
they should offend the missionaries’ patrons, viz., foreign 
rulers. The sensitive heart of N, however, refused to 
keep silent and he set forth to challenge the mission¬ 
aries and refute their anti-Hindu preachings. In the 
course of these movements, he ultimately met Father 
Smith, the then chief of the missionaries at Banaras, 
and commenced critical discussions with him on some 
obviously weak points of Christian Metaphysics. The 
discussions continued for several days and months and 
always terminated with a wordly victory for N. Smith, 
finding himself unable ‘logically to stand N’s critical 
challenges in all those meetings, ultimately used to 
remark that the Old and the New Testament of the 
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Holy Bible were meant to be perused not critically 
but in a strain of faith. 


Even subsequently N continued to meet Smith 


Composition of 
this Work 


very often. In one of these meetings, 
early in 1814, Smith presented to 


him a copy of JohnMuir’s Matctjwtlsd 
N went through this Mataparllsa closely, prepared 
in a few months his Sanskrit refutation of the same, 
which is in all likelihood this very Sastratattvavmnnaya . 


and handed over its final MS to Smith for being for¬ 
warded to John Muir. Whether the MS ever reached 


John Muir is not known. 


Smith, like some other Fathers of his generation 
m , , „ . , imported in India, was indeed a practi- 

The Author Mesmerised . .... __ , 

cal psychologist, very soon he dis¬ 
covered to himself that N was just the type of Indian the 
Christian Mission in India needed very badly to attract 
higher class Hindus into its fold. He therefore en¬ 
couraged N to repeat his visits often and again, not¬ 
withstanding the wordly defeats he himself had to 
suffer in their course, and ere long succeeded in entrapp- 
ing the fish in his net. In a few months N was 
completely mesmerised by the Father's sweet and charm¬ 
ing manners and most cordial and attractive surround¬ 
ings, which at once stood in marked contrast with the 
stem and dull atmosphere prevailing at his home and 
that of jealousy and selfishness prevailing in his 
society. Notice or reports of dedicatory carriers of the 
European missionaries attending on poverty-stricken 
or forlorn people suffering from abhorrent infectious 
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diseases and epidemics, too, added immensely to this 
mesmerism. N began to feel extremely uneasy when 
away from Smith and his surroundings Smith also 
used to take him to the Collector and other Englishmen 
of Banaras, who in the course of their talks, while 
eulogising Christianity and its rites, also used to point 
oat that the Christian Mission offered much more scope 
for N’s brilliance and acquisitions than the Pandit 
society of Banaras which contained numerous rival 
candidates with equal or superior acquisitions. What¬ 
ever be the real cause, by c 1847 N completely surrend¬ 
ered his Hindu reason to Smith and began to utter 
publicly that Hinduism was all folly and ignorance aud 
Christianity alone was the true and divine faith, not¬ 
withstanding all that he himself had said and written 
previously! After some time he made no secret of it 
that he was soon going to get himself actually baptised. 
This sudden and radical change of mind was attributed 
by the Gastrin and the missionaries to a mystic divine 
revelation said to have occurred to him lately through 

a mental restlessness which ceased only when he decided 
upon his conversion! 


N’s aged father, uncle and all other relations and 

The Author"a acquaintances tried their utmost for a 

Conversion year dissuade N from this departure, 

but failed. In the face of extreme 
opposition and hostile demonstrations both inf amily and 
in society, Nilakantha Slstrl Gore got himself baptized 
on 14. 3.18 8 in the church at Jaunpur near Banaras 
and received the new name Rev Nehemiah Goreh The 
venue of the baptizm ceremony was fixed at Jaunpur 
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instead of at Banaras under advice of the Collector of 
Banaras and Smith, who had at that time proceeded to 
England on short leave, with a view to evading further 
delay and untoward incidents. When in 1849 N returned 
to Banaras after spending about a year at Jaunpuv. the 
Collector along with other Englishmen and Indian 
Christians went forth to accord a warm reception to N. 


To his society N was a closed chapter since the 

Fates of Us Father ° £ ^ ba P tism - His famil F 

and Wife a lly performed the ghatasphota rite to 

formally break its link with him. The 
entire affair was a terrible shock to his father, who 
since then abdicated all worldly contacts, left Banaras 
for other places of pilgrimage and ultimately died at 
Hardwar in 1861. Before he left Banaras, he had been 
preached upon many times by N to embrace Christianity 


N’s wife Laksmi Bai has a still more woeful story 
to tell. She was quite opposed to N’s conversion and. 
though a girl of fourteen, had exerted her mite to 
prevent N from acting per his resolve. Subsequently, 
she was living mostly at her father’s house which, too, 
was at Banaras. N, on his return from Jaunpur, sent 
repeated calls to her to join him at his new resi¬ 
dence, but she persistently refused. Then he tried 
through a law court, but failed. The Collector of 
Banaras one day took N along with some English miss¬ 
ionaries to her residence and tried to prevail upon her 
parents to agree to the reunion, but to no purpose. In 
the presence of all those Englishmen, Laksmi Bai 
vehemently rebuked N for what he had done and refu- 
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sed to stoop so low as to rejoin him now. Then after some 
time at the Collector’s private advice N and his party 
took recourse to a very strange and perfedious device. 
They took out a quick procession with music hand 
consisting of over twenty English missionaries and 
Indian Christians with N garlanded seated in a palan¬ 
quin. The piocession after crossing all the distance 
halted before the house of N’s father-in-law. While 
the elderly male members of the house were away, 
some members of the procession at N’s instance made 
a surprise raid inside. Laksmi Bai, who was busy with 
her grinding wheel on the third storey, was captured 
unawares by them, who, to put down her religious 
sentiment once for all, spat on her person and dragged 
her downstairs to be seated beside N in the palanquin. 
The procession then made a hasty return march meeting 
with little resistance in the way especially as the 
Collector had picketed police constables to avert any 

serious clash in the streets. As soon as the procession 

reached back N’s residence, Laksmi Bai’s father rushed 
forth along with some companions to protest and take 
her back. Laksmi Bai who had been frightened to 
dumbness soon grew conscious of the situation and 

under the circumstances declined to go back with her 
father. Her father’s subsequent petition in the matter, 
too, was dismissed by the Collector at his court held on 
a delayed date at his own bungalow where she, sur¬ 
rounded by N and the whole party of English miss¬ 
ionaries and Indian Christians, stated that she would 
not desert N any more. She then lived with N and in 
about a year gave birth to a daughter. However, she 
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still refused to embrace Christianity and all the while 
evaded N’s insistence for the same. Ultimately N got 
her forcibly baptised on 1.12.1853 1 This forcible bapti- 
zation, even more than her treacherous seizure from 
her father’s home, so much shocked her that she did 
not survive it even by three days and breathed her last 
on 3.L21853. 1 


Now to turn to the main theme. From the dav of 

* 

his conversion N dedicated himself 
Sls Vnxq - ue Ser ' exclusively to the cause of propaga- 

tices to Christian . T , 

M%sswn tion of Christianity m India and 

spent the remaining forty-seven years 
of his life in preaching, most zealously and in various 
capacities, for Christianity and against Hinduism and 
other faiths. His missionary activities were not confined 
to one place but lay at Banaras, Bombay, Poona, Mau, 
Indore, Ahmednagar, Kanpur, Calcutta, Jubbulpore, 
Nagpur, Chanda, Ranchi, Panchahaud, Pandharpur, 
Sholapur, Delhi, Amritsar, Dehra-Dun, etc., etc., in an 
age when many of those widely distant places of the 
country were not connected with each other by rail¬ 
ways. He also crossed swords on behalf of Christianity 
with promulgators of new Indian faiths like Dayananda 
Sarasvatl of the Arya-Samaja, Keshava Chandra Sen of 
the Brahmo-Samaja, several leaders of the PrarthanS- 
Samaja, etc. In the early years, the fact that N prior to 
his conversion belonged to the learned Pandit society 
of Banaras immensely enhanced the attraction of his 


1 All these dates are taken from the Hindi biography and they 
indirectly confirm the story of the tragic demise of Laksmi Bai and other 
t details gathered from various well-informed aged persons of Banaras and 
other places. 
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elaborate propagandists sermons wherein he used to 
stress loudly that it had been divinely revealed to him 
that Christianity was the only true religion and it was 
opportune for all Indians, with a view to saving them- 
selves from the Heaven’s fury, to discard their mislead¬ 
ing religions, Hinduism, Islam, etc., and embrace the 
true divine religion, now that it had arrived in India 
dn response to his learned preachings, not only several 
thousand illiterate or common Hindus, but also many 
eminent persons of learning and culture like Pandita 
Hama Bai of Poona, Pandit Kharag Singh of the 
Panjab. etc., as also some learned Maulvis, Parsis. 
Israels, etc. got themselves converted to Christianity. 
By his constant studies he added immensely to his 

a f a 

knowledge of Western Philosophy, especially as he had 
gained proficiency lately also in 'Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew. 


However, m a few ■ years his preachings ceased 


* 

Attraction 

Vanish's 


attracting cultured Hindus to the 
banner of Christ due to vigorous coun¬ 
ter-propaganda started by new reform¬ 


ist Schools like the Arya-Samaja and strenuous in¬ 
tellectual resistance offered by new rationalists, social 


reformers and progressive leaders of the orthodox 


Hindu community. Among the last-mentioned ones, 
special mention should be made of- Krsna Sastri Chip- 
lunkar 1 of Poona who ably vanquished N in a series of 


I Vide fpror^rr^fr prefixed to the Marathi 

translation of the Arabian Nights' Entertainment s smsfr urTOc? sr 

ifr^f ( Poona, 1927 edition), Pp 3-4. 
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and rational public debates and took great, 
pains to impress upon discontented Hindu yo uth that 
X’s alleged divine revelations were nothing but ill-con¬ 
ceived reports or propagandist!c gossips, that con¬ 
version would in no way mend their spiritual or mate¬ 
rial affairs, that Hinduism was in reality an all-embrac¬ 
ing and progressive religion and that in respect of its 
present weaknesses etc, recourse should be had to re¬ 
form rather than to abdication, Govinda Kao Gore, N s 

own younger brother, too, proved more than a match 

* * . 

to him in this respect to the end of his life. He had 

* r | 

sincerely promised to N that he would become a Chri¬ 
stian as soon as it was solidly proved to him that the 
Christian, views of men's freedom of will and action. 
God’s knowledge of the future, ete. were not inconsis- 
tent with each other 1 . For oyer twenty years N strained 
his every nerve to demonstrate to him the tenability of 
the Christian views, but failed as Govinda Kao eontro-. 

yertfed logically N’s all arguments and refused to em- 

* 

ploy blind faith only in favour of Christianity. In 

„ t t * 

subsequent years N appears to be busy with the con- 
versions mostly of backward or depressed classes. In 
Visnu Sastri Chiplunkar’s Nibandhamala? we find allu¬ 
sions to N’s harangues at Poona in late years attracting 
practically no audience while the simultaneous preach¬ 
ings there of Dayananda Sarasvati attracted thousands. 

—■ -. ..- - .. 

T I 

1 N himself had pointed out these inconsistencies in the Christian 
"Philosophy at several places m the &tiMra1aiKavinvrnaya * 

* 2 - Vide P 348 of 1917 edition ( Essay on VaJcfft^a ) 
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At any rate, the acquisition of this talented Pandit 

proved an unparalleled gain for the 
Appreciation from Q^gtian Mission which owes a consi- 

the Mission and the •, T .. „ , , ,, 

„ . derable portion of the present strength 

Government 

of Indian Christians to his zealous 

and selfless efforts. In return, appreciative honours and 

appointments were accorded to him by the Mission and 

also by the earlier Company Government on various 

occasions. Onlv four months after his wife’s demise, he 

« 

was sent to England on 19.4.1854 as tutor-companion 
to the ex-Maharaja Dalip Smgh of the Panjab, who, as 
a prey to the coalition of the rulers and the missiona¬ 
ries, had been baptized at Fatehgarh on 8. 3. 1853 at 
the minor age of fourteen, notwithstanding vehement 
protests from his mother the dowager-Maharam and 
other Sikh leaders. During his long stay in England in 
this first trip, N was called for interview by Queen 
Victoria, Prince Albert and other big personages in 
admiration of his services to Christianity. His own 
impressions of the trip were ‘all praise and admiration 
for Britain and all condemnation and pity for India’ 1 . 
In 1876 N again sailed for England on a lengthy mis¬ 
sionary tour and was this time called there for inter¬ 
view by Mr and Mrs. Gladstone and several other 
leaders and scholars. He was recipient of various mis- 
sionary designations from time to time and was ulti¬ 
mately made a Bishop-Father, probably in 1870. His 
daughter, rendered motherless soon after her birth, 
was brought up by the Mission and received her edu- 


i. “ % w ft 3m m wr c am 

t SSR I.’’--Hindi biogiaphy, P 15, etc 
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cation mostly in England. 1 However, the knowledge 
of the existence of sub-schools among Christians which 
came to him rather late had caused him much surprise 
Subsequently many times he had been labouring under 
proposals for shifting from one sub-school to the other. 
In the course of his second foreign trip lie is said to 
have met with occasions of hatred and contempt at 
the hands of some Englishmen on account of his being 
an Indian 


N’s pen, too, has played a prominent role in his 

missionary activities. He wrote or 

Semrai ^Vcyrks ^ revised translations of the books of 

the Bible in various Indian languages 
and prepared and published several critical works m 
Hindi, Marathi and English for the uplift of the cause 


of Christianity. The most important among Ids publi¬ 
shed works is the Baddarsanadarpana in Hindi which 
is devoted solely to lay bare several loopholes and weak 
points in the Six Hindu Systems of Philosophy with a 
view to establishing the consequent superiority of the 


Christian scriptures over them. The treatment herein, 
learned and elaborate as it is, is wholly propagandists. 


and its fault-finding is at several places of a hair-split¬ 
ting character The original work was published first 
in 1860 and has hitherto gone through six impressions 2 . 
With a view to decrying the Six Systems in the eyes of 


1 The danghtei was subsequently residing mostly at Allahabad and 
was alive at least up to 1924 

2 The sixth impression has been published only m 1950 by the 
North India Christian Tr^ct and Book Society of Allahabad It conceals 

the author’s name and simply states c£ 35T3K ^ ” 

on the inner title-page 
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European scholars, the Mission got this work translated 
into English bv the renowned orientalist Fitz-Edward 
Hall, then an Inspector of Schools in C. P. in Imperial 
Government Service, under the guidance of the original 
author himself and published it under the title A Ra - 
tional Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical Systems m 

i 

1862. However, with the exceptions of Fitz-Edward 
Hall and Gr. A. Jacob, 1 few European orientalists of 
note have accepted the general conclusion arrived at in 
this work on the basis of their alleged particular defici¬ 
encies. and the Six Svstems and other ancient literature 

*/ 

of the Hindus have continued to play the magnet on 

r 

star scholars like Deusson, Max Muller, Thibaut, Venis, 
Keith, etc. In 1890 N published a further propagandists 
essay in English against the Six Systems. The most 
important among his Marathi works 2 *is an essay on the 
religion of Tukarama, entitled 
and published in 1892, wherein N, controverting the 
Prarthana-Samajists and the Brahmo-Samajists ? upholds 
that the great Marat ha saint follows rather in the foot¬ 
steps of Christ. 


i 

Some well-informed Banaras Pandits say that N 

probably sometime during the closing 
3 s Death and y earg ^is twice or thrice ap- 

JPurtal m A 

proached his early friends, now aged 
Pandits, in a strain of repentence, but the friends de¬ 
clined even to exchange kind looks with him. However, 


1 Vide his Preface to the N,8 P First Edition of the Ved&ntasara 
(1898 j 

2 Vide S G Date’s Poona, 1943, 

Pp s 86, 99 106, 118, 223 for vaneus' Marathi works by N. 
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I have not come by any independent evidence to verify 
this hearsay report. N died at Bombay in 1825 1 at the 
age of seventy and was buried in a local churchyard 
the next evening 



Here we are concerned onlv with the historv aril 

«* * 

psychology of N’s career and works 

Strange Similarity an £ n0 -fc the merits or demerits 

in Earlier and Later „ , . ^, . 

Works of his conversion. Strangely enough, 

his treatment and mode of approach, 
despite the radical innovation m his basic grounds, are 
sometimes identical in his pre-conversion and post-con¬ 
version works. Thus the Introductory Verses 1.4-8 and 

* 

Prefatorv Verse— 


w 3Tf%- 


cTRr% f \\ 


prefixed to the &dstratattvavinirnaya, wherein he re¬ 
quests the Christian readers to give a patient audience 
to his seemingly harsh words and to interpret them 
only in the sense meant by him and not in any other 
sense, are similar in spirit to Ms Preface (Abbasa) to 
the Saddarianadarpana wherein he addresses similar 
requests to the Hindu readers. The Rdmdyana verse 

jpwn etc. has been employed in both the works 
* 

1 . Strangely enough, the exact date and month of .N's death are not 
recorded xn the Hindi biography ’ 
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in such contexts. In both the works, incomprehensibi¬ 
lity of the Heaven’s deep sense to ordinary minds, fick¬ 
leness and fallibility at each step of human intellect 
and senses, non-dependability of human reasoning based 
on such a weak footing in matters relating to God, 
religion, etc. and necessity, rather in dispensability, of 
faith in the course of perusal of divine scriptures are 
emphasized. But the emphasis is in support of the 
Hindu Sastras in the earlier work and in support of the 
Bible in the later work Further, a good deal of the 
author’s adverse criticism of Hindu Philosophy and 
Religion so prominently embodied in the later work is 
found forestalled and also repealed in an intelligent 
manner in the earlier work. It will thus appear that 
the fidstrarattv ivimrnayct, though it has apparently lost 
its main importance due to the author’s' subsequent 
betrayal of its original cause for alleged spiritual rea¬ 
sons. still retains its intellectual, historical and psycho¬ 
logical importance for readers. 1 By the way, in his 
late years N, subjected to vehement rational opposition 
mainly from youngmen from English schools and 
colleges, had begun to preach that conversion should 
precede admission to English schools since the new 
system of education made Indians subsequently too 
much critical and averse to placing reliance on Christ’s 
woids ! 

1 The authors and works cited m the &fatratattva.vvnvrnaya explicitly 
are - f WI^^yfrcTT, UTCcl or 

UR^TT^T, RWJJUtfT, The rest are general allusion* to 

various branches of ancient Indian literature and systems of philosophy, 
to the BxbU ( srsRU etc. ), to the Koran ( ), etc. 
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John Muir's 1 2.latapctriksd or A Sketch of the Argu¬ 
ment for Christianity and against Hindu- 
The Matapariksa. ism { n Sanskrit Verse , to which the 

and i*s Father Refuta- A— . . , 

iton etc o astratattvctvmirnaya appears to be a 

rejoinder, was first published from 
Calcutta in 1839 in a single volume. Its second enlarged 
edition appeared from Calcutta in 1840. A further ex¬ 
panded edition of the same was issued in two volumes 
printed respectively at Mirzapore and Calcutta in 18;"/2 
and IS5 . The Christian Mission with its numerous 
branches scattered m all provinces of the country gave 
free and wide circulation to the original Sanskrit edi- 
i ions of the Matapwiksa and to its translations into 
English and various Indian languages published from 
time to time. Thus the Marathi rendering was published 2 
by the American Mission’s Bombay Tract and Book 
Society in two volumes in 1856 and 1858 respectively. 
An undated MS of the original Sanskrit version is in 
the Library of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society 3 and it illustrates the process of its expan¬ 
sion with its subsequent emendations and additions* 
(). As per this MS, the work is in the 
form of a dialogue between the Guru and the £isya 


1 For details concerning John Muir and his works, vide Blackie's 
Modern Encyclopaedia of Universal Information, Vol. VI, 1890 P. 43, Encydo. 
paeduz Brxiannica, Ninth Edition, Vol XVII, 1896, P. IB, British Museum 
Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit Books, 1876, Pp. 19,75, 90-91; Ifctd, 
1893 Supplement, Pp. 204. 240, etc. 

2 , Vide S 0. Date** above-mentioned JTTTCft-W-gsfr P 76 

3. Vide H D Velankar’s BBRAS Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit MSS, Vol II, P 830, Serial No. 1169 for a description of this MS. 
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and consists of five chapters ( adhyayas) named res¬ 
pectively 

^r^m^srffinrsr^^rjr and *m<rmri§Ti%^rrc. It begins: - 

m wmiw i 

arfcrearffcr fi m: \ 

% 

s?fHN «Sprt JRtsqr trafasgsr || 

sfiRrs gsim ^ ^ieiw ^n: | 

i sw\s?fa *wforf fercl 3 d 1 
fa55«ra3«Hf f*T5irsrt dras it 

d 5rmd if? 1 

^gpfaraifa g %% sitoanra: u 

gggsira 1 sph w. fesra qr^n%: 1 

dfenreral *d4 PR>i*j§5rd*?jf*r: n etc, 

and ends:— 

fra wcforerrerfiretd am q®a#5«?ra. n ^ u 

a»«Bi ^ fatfada it 

The MS contains a total of 411 verses, all anustubh. 
The work evidently tries to establish Christia¬ 
nity and to refute all other religions, especially 
Hinduism, It is not clear as to who helped John 
Muir in composing this work m Sanskrit verse in 
the first instance. At any rate, N is recorded 1 to be 
making use of this Mataparlksd in the course of his 
missionary propaganda in 1185 and it is very likely 

. 11 111 » - —mm ii i m — ■— —w.mu h i ■ . . ... « * . li» tt i 4 > mm i> 

1 Hindi biography, P. 16> 
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tliat he rendered substantial help to the author in 
preparing its expanded edition of 1852, 

An answer to the Mataparxksa entitled Mata- 
parik sottaram in Sanskrit by Haracandra Tarkapafica- 

v«Nl 

nana. a Bengali Pandit, appears 1 to have been published 
in Bengali script from Calcutta in 1840, i.e. four or 
five years prior to N’s composition of the &dttratat- 

tvavimrnaya. 

From the nature of the Miitctpariksd one would be 
r , ljr inclined to inter its author to be a 

•John mu%ti \ . 

a Bn^f sketch zealous missionary. However, the 

probability is at once contradicted 

by the fact, since John Muir was a distinguished 

member ot the East India Company’s Indian Civil 
Service ! 

He was son of a merchant of Glasgow where he 
Was born m 1810. He was educated at the Glasgow 
University and a few other institutions, among which 
was also the East India Company’s College at Hailey- 
bury. He joined the Indian Civil Service in 1823 and 
retired in 1853, having filled various important offices 
like Assistant Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Allahabad, Magistrate and Collector, Azamgarh, 
^Principal Queen’s College, Banaras, and Civil and 
Sessions Judge, Fatehpur, He was an enthusiastic 
Sanskrit scholar himself and encouraged the Indians 
to persue the studies of Sanskrit on comparative lines 
current in the West. He wrote a number of books 
in Sanskrit, English and modern Indian languages and 


1 , British M^eum Catalogue, 1876 , Pp. 43 , 91 . 
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(Contributed many papers to the Journal of the Royal .4 s;- 
atic Society etc Among his Sanskrit works those entitled 

^nr^, iwNfwr^nsrKr, srotrscfr:, , srrefe- 

g-fcsr^, etc, published along with their translations 
into English and several Indian languages during his 
stay in India, appear to be written purely for being 
used in the conversion propaganda of the mission¬ 
aries After his retirement he settled at Edinburgh, 
where he did much for the uplift of Sanskrit studies 
m Great Britain and was honoured by various Univer¬ 
sities in recognition of his learning and work. He died 
in 1882. He was elder brother of Sir William Muir, 
a distinguished Arabic scholar and Lieutenant- 
Governor of U. P., after whom the Muir Central 
College of Allahabad was named. 

The following extract from the Encyclopaedia 

Britanmca would furnish, along with 
British View 0 / a £ ew post-retirement details concern- 

John Jfmrs Work . T ~ - r , , J# . 

mg John Muir, a diplomatic post- 
Mutiny British interpretation of his earlier work: l, He 
was throughout remarkable for his zeal in cultivating 
and encouraging the study of Sanskrit, in finding me¬ 
thods and furthering schemes for the enlightenment 
and amelioration of the Hindus. He was persuaded 
that the only way m which they could escape the 
tyranny of caste, with all its attendant evils, was by 
being made to know how they had become what they 
were, and also how the freer and more civilized 
Western peoples believed and lived. He worked as¬ 
siduously at the organization and development of the 
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higher education in India, and endeavoured to stimulate 
the learned classes to the study of their most ancient 

tk 

literature and of the religious and philosophical litera¬ 
ture of the West He did while in India much work 
in both departments and was the occasion of still more 
being done both by Hindus and Europeans. In 1853 he 
retired from the service and settled at Edinburgh, 
where he may be said to have continued under more 

m. 

favourable conditions his Indian labours. In 1862 he 
endowed the Chair of Sanskrit at the University of 
Edinburgh, and was the main agent in founding the 
Shaw Fellowship in Mental Philosophy. He was a 
D. C. L. of Oxford, LL D of Edinburgh, and Ph D 
ot Bonn.” 


It is, however, extremely doubtful if even the 


A Further Evi- 

* 

deuce for Qovern- 
ment-cum Mission 
GoaltHon 


Hindus of l n 51 holding most advanc¬ 
ed views would concede that John 
Muir’s earlier works like the Molar 
jyariksd advocating wholesale Chris¬ 
tianization of India were written 


really for the amelioration of the Hindus any more 
than that the missionaries’ conversion movements, too, 
aimed at their amelioration. On the other hand, a 
disinterested survey of events would rather point to the 
composition of those works by such a prominent mem¬ 
ber of Indian Civil Service and their recorded free use 
by the missionaries in their countrywide conversion 
propaganda as a further eloquent evidence for the pre- 
Mutiny government’s coalition with the missionaries 
for the planned Christianization of the country. 
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The text of the oditratattvavmirnaya herewith 

printed is based on three MSS. They 
D e *<**P t%on °f a ii belonged to Sri Bhau Saheb Katre 

Jrfastc Afoo ^ 

or Banaras who presented two (3? and 
srr ) of them to the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, 
in 1934 and has retained the third (*) in his MSS 
collection. No further MS could be traced in the avail¬ 
able Catalogues or Lists of MSS by me or by Dr. Y, 
Raghavan, Working Editor of the New Catcdogus Gita- 
hgorum that is being serially published by the Madras 
University. 


MS bt—I t bears Accession No. 1882 of the Manu¬ 
scripts Library of the Scindia Oriental Institute and 
was briefly, though inadequately, detailed in the Insti¬ 
tute's Catalogue of MSS , Part I (1936 }} The MS 
originally consisted of forty-five folios of the size 11 x 4| 
inches, out of which two, viz. Folios 31 and 32, are 
missing, so that the MS now contains only forty-three 
folios. Margin is left of about an inch on the four sides 
of each page of the folios. The main work*starts from 
Folio l b and thence each page bears nine lines with 
about thirty-six bold Devanagarl letters written in 
dark-black ink on each line. The scribe’s colophon 
occurs at the end of Folio 45b as qriJt srrcravrRt 
*r=jf?irr sfr WrermTT r%rt<rr rrrcr stt* n’\ Thus the 
scribe’s name is Nana Atri, but his place and date are 
not mentioned However, from his name and semi- 
Marathi colophon he appears to be a Maharastra 

1 P SI, Serial No 804 
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Brahmana probably residing at Banaras and m respect 
of date he is not much removed from the original com¬ 
position of the work. A different band has written 
the stray Prefatory verse () m two lines in 
the middle of the opening page and a few notes elucida¬ 
ting some obscure points in the main text on the 
margins of some subsequent pages, — matter that seems 
to have come down from the author himself and there¬ 
fore suggests the probability of a sort of contact bet¬ 
ween the scribe and the author 


JUS air — This broken MB was formerly enclosed 
with MS 3* but has now been separated and entered 
against Accession No. 2542 of the Seindia Oriental 
Institute’s Manuscripts Library It, originally consist¬ 
ed of fifty-six folios of the size 1U4J inches, out of 
which eleven, viz. Folios 1-3, 5-7, 10-12, 22 and 56, 
are missing, so that it now contains only fortv-five 
folios. Each page of the folios hears seven lines with 
about thirty-two bold Devanagarl letters written in 
dark-black ink on each line. Margin is left of about 
an inch on the four sides of each page of the folios 
wherein emendations of, or additions to. the origi- 
nally written text are found inserted at some places. 
Due to the loss of the concluding folio, the name, date 
and place of the scribe cannot be traced. The hand¬ 
writing is different from that in MB sr but probably 
same as that in MS 


MS c —This M B consists of fifty-nine folios of 
the size llx4| inches and is intact in all respects. 
Margin of about an inch is left on the four sides of 
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each page therein several emendations and additions 
are found inserted. The main work begins ■with 
Folio 1 b, and seven lines with about thirty-two bold 
Devanagarl letters on each line occur in dark-black ink 
on each side of the folios, except on Folio 59 b which 
contains only four such lines. The scribe of this MS 
is probably identical with that of MS sir, but he has 
not recorded his name, place and date in the MS. A 
different hand has written the stray Prefatory Verse 
( ^n:*Tcr® ) in two lines in the middle of the opening 
page and also some of the additional matter occurring 
in the margins of a few pages. 


three Mb 8 


The three MSS are correctly written and their 

folios are of straw paper. From tex- 

Chronology of the ^ im ] p 0 j B ^ 0 f yiew MS 3fT appears to 

be first, MS ? second and MS sf final, 

since the marginal emendations and additions of the 
earlier stages occur as the main original body of the 
later stages. A glance at the main text and the few 


footnotes below the text would easily confir] 
chronology. 


this 
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each page wherein several emendations and additions 
are found inserted. The main work begins with 
Folio 1 b, and seven lines with about thirty-two bold 
Devanagarl letters on each line occur in dark-black ink 
on each side of the folios, except on Folio b which 
contains only four such lines. The scribe of this MS 
is probably identical with that of MS su, but he has 
not recorded his name, place and date in the MS. A 
different hand has written the stray Prefatory Verse 
() in two lines in the middle of the opening 
page and also some of the additional matter occurring 
in the margins of a few pages. 

The three MSS are correctly written and their 

folios are of straw paper, From tex- 
Chronoiogy of the tual point 0 f view MS stf appears to 

three Mbs g e MS % second and MS sf final, 

since the marginal emendations and additions of the 
earlier stages occur as the main original body of the 
later stages, A glance at the main text and the few 
footnotes below the text would easily confirm this 
chronology. 
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